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AN ACHAEMENID SYMBOL 
II. FARNAH >(GOD GIVEN) FORTUNE* SYMBOLISED* 

(Taf.2S.2i 29) 

To Professor Sir Harold Bailey 
H&l". ". • /or Ais invaluable Iranian studies 

HH^;, ■;:■ ^4 ims amf methods 

i%the first part of this study 1 arguments were advanced against the traditional inter- 
Stesmoas of the Achaemenid winged symbol {a winged circle often with a human W 
I'^Sreing from it): an identification with Fravahr (basically, the soul) « incompatible 
Slh die motifs patterns of ocoirrance; likewise the generally accepted op, mc .n that 
ftfeiffure represents Ahuramazda is based on a mistaken surmise of A. H. Layard who, 
-"^able to identify the winged symbol in Assyrian contexts, flatly a 1 1 u m t d that its 
^franian successor depicted Ahuramazda, and the Assyrian prototype must have thert- 
5&e manifested the god Assur. Subsequent scholars took Layard's fantasy seriously, 
Snoring, among other facts, that Ahnramazda, the Supreme God of Zoroastnans, was> 
$ma fibred in Iranian art as a Mazdaean priest holding the barsom bundle and since 
;!^ e Achaemenid symbol lacks this essential attribute it cannot represent that deity"- 
SB The conclusions reached in the earlier article are slowly gaining favour 3 , and the 
■/; time has now come to offer an interpretation of the Achaememd winged symbol by 
,'•■ ■' examining its pauerns of occurance and its various connotation* a* well as by tracing 



vi ,? This article owes its origin to an essay I wrote for Professor R. N. Fry. m r^o, when 1 . had &t 
i'houour of ™kin S with him at the Asia Institute in Shir« <Im); I wish « «JJ« JJ rf ^SS 
■gratitude to him for his constructive criticism and valuable advice from *kch I ha*e *»&** 
• -Lughouc these years. I am likewise beholden to Professor P. Caimeyer for important references and 
.'.helpful discussions. 
- ' l »An AcUemenid Symbol I, A farewell 10 *Fm&* and >Akuraaiazda<«, AMI N.F. 7, t$7A. 

h?^B-S.Meorey (Iran «, WB, »+7) V*W the old view without meeting n.7 0^«. [For 
-eriHwn, of his interpretation see now P. Calmer, >Forrur,a - Tycbe - Khvarnah*. " J«9£ g 7 * 
■■"'a'+V-ft «P ,(7. 21], and Ellas Bid*rman (Athenaeum N.F. «, 1978, a3?ff-..«P-»«n.*5) hoped to 
.d + £2 aTl'roy a^«ts by notbg that 'A^ in HerocW (I, ,51) «^ -^ «J ~t «mg*rf 
He has foreorten that he himself u«s .images, instead of .idols. 1* JBL 6$, IH*. 203. -In order to 
Oppress a captured city, the victorious enemy carried away its divine ^^- 

,■.-■■-■■* P. Calmeyer, in: Proceedings of the lllrd Annual Symposium on Arthaeologi f **?*"*■ * tan ' 
-Tehran W a (197J) 133-42; E-Porada, The Art Bulletin, j8, 4, I97«, ««; A", 5 "™ 3 Scud f . and 
:•: wTarionl at Spoli and Other Sites cf Pars II (Rome ,«*) 5* n. *l J- M. ^;^^*J 
, , (w r3> r978j „ 9 ^7 j. wiesehSfer, Der Aufstand Gaumatas uud die Arrange Dareiw* L Bonn .978, 
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Fig. i. Ornamental object of chased gold, discovered at Sardis; height i V» inches. 

Istanbul, Archaeological Museum (drawn by G. Tiiia /rum a photo 

reproduced by Ghirshman, see n. 20). 



its substitutes in the Hellenistic and Susanlan periods where religious or mundane motif 
are more readily explainable 4 . It can be shown that the Iranians had borrowed Ajj 
forms of the winged symbol from their subjects to depict their ancient concept:' 



4 Brief studies on this topic -were already available by this writer; Cyrus the Great (Shiraz 
340—45; PersepoiE* Illustrated; Institute of Achaemeoid Research Publications IV (Tehran i*J7! 
jo— J 1 frith pi. 30. 
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Sv g]j »(God given) Fortune* (Avestan X y rdnah; Pahlavi X^arrah; New Persian 
WfLth Farrah and Far) 6 . It will also be revealed that of the two major variations of 
• y ' sT mboI the winged human figure was employed to typify the »Kingly Fortune« 

A Jean Kavaem X v rSnah; New Persia Farrah-e Kayan), while the winged circle was 
:%&:uj depict the .Fortune of Iranians™ (Avestan Airy&mm X v ardnah- New Persian 
^farr-e Irani) 9 . 

Wf^''' /• Patterns of occurrance 

S "wherever iu provenance and whatever its original significance, the winged symbol 

Spears in Achaemenid art in two major variations which evidently had distinct con- 
^Lions 1 . The winged circle is associated with ordinary Iranians, such as satraps , 
: " Soldiers 9 , priests", and hunters", as well as with ordinary animals" and supernatural 
■ " : beings". I" a number of cases this form of the symbol hovers above roya personages 
' Wa Rroiip of Iranians amongst whom princes may also be present 15 ; the kingly np res 

^ suC h cases are meant to represent highest ranking Iranian individuals (see below). 
'% e winged human figure, on the other hand, is connected with kingship; it hovers 
-above kings and princes in a gesture of protection, holds the ring of sovereignty and 



ft* The standard study of Farnah is by W.H. Bailey. Zoroa^ian Problems in the Ninth Century : 

'•'■TImIu fOxford rQiil 1-77 (brought up to date with a new introduction j~XllX)- 

;;-" A ddrd Fa^tt wJ'dit of ZorLcer (Bailey op.cit. 5 off.); but this falls outs.de the scope of 

^Be present article. 

' : i^s D^r;;^ *. c . &.*.***. ^ T ^ t c*. <^ ^ 

MA fig. W )l on the coin of another Cilician satrap, C- 400 B. C. (CM. Kraay, Gr.ek Coin [London 
■■7,66] Pi. 194 »0,«7}) *»d on the coin, of some Cypriot dyna^ who as satraps of the Great Kcigs 
aSb the fifth SU B-C (G.F. Hill, BMC Cyprus, London 1904, 38 wuh pi. VII no. 13 ud 

^E^pK Sequent on seals, see e.g.. G. Perrot and Ch. Chipiez, History of A*B in Ancient 
Persia (Loudon 1892) fig- "6 and A,U. Pope fed.), A Survey of Person Art, <i ?3 8) VII pi. 1*3 E, 

??» a A^ some «al-impi«sions from the Treasury of Persepolis, see E-F. Schmidt, Persepolis II 

£?5T on^sX^^ Che upper end of the famous gold scabbard of the Ox«* Treasure 
•10,11 Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London 3rd ed. 19*4, 9 with pi. IX c) and on an Achaemenid 
- -seal from Ur (L. Legrain, Ur EscavatioEs, X: Cylinder Seals, Londoo ijyi, 50 with pi. 40 no.y5»- 
-> ^ Examples in J.Boardman, Greet Gems and Finger-rings (London 1970) Jlu.tr. 831 (above a 
-•fiat .stallion), 90S (above a charging lion and a fox) and S33 (above a dog or lynx). _ 

r?& ^ Si* symbols supporting double-headed ram capitals ornament a silver bowl from a Persian tomb 
&K Usak (Lydia) ee ATA 7 r, i ? 6 7 . «7« » bicorp orate sphinx sitting under the symbol is engraved on 
'/^dialcedony scaraboid. see Boardman, op. ciu no. 8j6; and two sphinxes flanking a man emerging from 
ir'a moon crescent sic under the symbol, see Survey 8 VLI pi. UJ K. 

■^ ■» As on a stele from Suez which shows Darius and Xerxes under the symbols wings, see most 
^recently Calmeyer, AMI, N.F. ? , i*7«, «3 *• «P- «3 ™th fig. 6; see further the seal published m 

■'..< Survey* VI] pi- 123 M. , , .* 

?.2ao» As on the royal audience of the .Treasury Reliefs* which originally ornamented the central 
■?. : %»de of the Apadana stairways, sea G.TihVs reconstruction in Shahbazi, Persepo » Illustrated fig. 10; 
^ai»'.above the Great King and his so-called throne -bearers, see Schmidt, Persepolu I (Chicago i«f 3 ) 
^i?' s ;79-?9 and ioj. 
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resembles the royal per*onage(s) above whom it floats 1 *; otherwise, it bears a ; sp| 
relationship with the direct statements of a king 17 . In exceptional case*, the rhofi 
not associated with a kingly figure, but it appears on the behalf of the royalty 1 ";.^ 
guarding or encouraging loyal subjects in their defence of the empire, or belngi^g 
protected by Persian soldiers whose prime task it was to guard the kings and :rii§ 
archy 3 *. In some instances the symbol is figured alone, or is given the form of a<i_ 
object with decorative or amulative function (Fig. if 6 . Of these representations-^ 
deserve separate examination. 

One notable representation of the winged symbol is found engraved on an . 

menid cylinder seal (Fig. z). The subject shows two »Persian« soldiers facing,"-- i 

holding his spear upright with both hands so that its butt rests on his forewaril:-|| 
foot; they flank the bust of a king emerging from a circle to which are atrached'i 
wings; above the whole scene hovers a winged circle. Here we clearly have "i'i. 
symbols: a winged human, which is being protected by »Persian« soldiers (his ideng 
canon with Ahuramazda is thus out of place), and a wingeji 'circle, which safegual^ 
the soldiers as well a s the former symbol. This representation can be comp|f| 
with the *Audience« of ArcaxerxesI sculptured on the doorgambs of the Huridrej 
Column Hall In Persepolis, which shows the Great King amongst his officials protei 
by »Persian« soldiers standing on either side while winged circles hover above i 
scene . The comparison once more reveals the association of t^e winged human fig' 
with Iranian royalty: It had the features, cosxume and position, as well as the vulrt'l 
ability of the Great King; both were venerable and yet both needed protection. 

Another important representation of the winged symbol ornaments a pair of Adial 
menid ear-rings, one of which belongs to the Norbert Schimrnil Collection 22 , and'i 
other, said to have come from Mesopotamia, is in the Boston Fine Art Museum 25 . ■Tlif 



On the tomb of Darius the Great, the king and his royal fijre stand under the wings of a SJTJife 
the human bust of -which is unmistakably Darius himself. Also, in Persepolitan sculptured reliefs'.':},. 
human figure issuing from the ring is in eads case identical both in physical features and ature.'will 
ch? Great King above whom ii borers, see Schmidt, Persepolis I pis. 7 j— 9 and 104.107. ■■ .;>''" 

*' As on the facade of the western stairway of rhe Palace of Xerxes (the Hadts) In Persepi 
(Stiimidr ibid, pi. 160), and above the Old Persian inscription of Artaxerxes III carved on the wei 
stairway of the Palace of Darius {the Tatars) (Schmidt ibid. pi. ijj B). - •' 

19 As on the coin of Tiribazos, the Persian satrap of Lydia (c 3 So B- C-)i see G. F. Hill, BMC Ly. 
onia, Isauria and Cilicia (London rjoo) pi. XXVI no. 2; XXXIX no. 1. 

1& On the cylinder seals published in Survey 8 VII pi. 123 D; 124 X. 

20 See the ornamental object found in Sardis, IL Ghirshman, Persia from the Earliest Times'::' 
Alexander the Great (London 1962) fig. jj*. _■:.■>;■( 

n Schmidt, Persepolis I, 133 f.j pis. 5^-5?; Shahbazi it, 60 G.- t fiStf. , -/| 

22 O, W. Muscarella in his edition of Ancient Art: The Norbert Schimmel Collection (Mainz r?$ 

no. 1 $6. -VSg 

43 "w". Kelly Simpson, The American Connoisseur, Feb- ^72, with fig. 8;' J. P. X McKeon> »AA'i* 

menian cloisonne-inlay jewelry: an important new example-*, Orient and Occident; Essays Presents? 

to Cyrus H. Gordon on the Occasion of his sisry-fiith Birthday, ed. by H. A. Hoffner, Jr. (NeukircheB^ 

Vluyn 1373) 109-119 with pi. I. 
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-Fig, a. Design on a cylinder seal (British Museum); drawn by G.TUia from a picture in Pope (ed,) 
v \- Survey VII, pL 123 (see n.9). 
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centre of each ear-ring is occupied by the figure of a king "with four wings, who 
from a crescent of the moon, holding a flower with the one hand and extehdjj 
other in the gesture of benediction. A band decorated with triangles encircl- 
figure. On either side of him, in perfect symmetry, are set three identicaL 
the cradle symbols, In each cradle and facing the central figure is the bust'of: 
in smaller scale issuing from the lunar lower part; each man wears a tall »R 
fluted hat and a fairly long beard, and holds & flower in the one hand while exti 
the other hand towards the central figure in the gesture of adoration (Fig, 
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Fig- 3. Royal Fortune flanitd by six bust symbolizing 

six great nobles of Persia; design of an ear-ring;" 

in. the Boston Fine Art Museum (see n. 13), after P- Ajniet 

in Acta Iranjci i, 1974, Pi. II. 



exceptional beauty and fine workmanship of these pieces of jewellery suggest thai* 
were made for a princely individual. The meaning of the motif ornamenting 1 
therefore, must have been of considerable significance. One inevitably recalls the Zo 
astrian idea of the Supreme God, Ahuramazda, flanked by His six helpers, the »F 
lmmortals« (Ameia..$pentas) (Fig. 4), Bui this interpretation is impossible, for 
of these Holy Immortals were imagined as female divinities 34 , whereas, here we J 



these were Spenta.arma.it.1, Haurvacat and Antsratit; the other three, Vohu.manah. AJa.yil 
and Xia8ra,Tairiya, "were imagined as male divinities. 



J0±: ■■■, c^ res ar ound a main symbol.. The explanation of the scene ornamenting the 
gSSS.j ; provided by a comparison with that sculptured on the upper facade of the 
BSPf Darius the Great 25 (Fig. 4 a). The latter show* a central figure, here Darius 
BS^if -and standing on either side of him in the same arrangement that we saw on the 
W^T' afe thr ee male attendants depicted in smaller scale. Two of these are named: 
%&M*v\ (Gobryas) and Aspacana "(Aspathines); the first was one of the six helpers of 
m?%L n ^ s overt hrow of Gaumata the Magian (Pseudo-Smerdis) 26 , and the second 

£ mby j'oo B c * come t0 be c ™ dkA m one of the,n a,so4T " lt hardly admics of a doubt3 



AHuRA 

Mazda 



Fig. 4. The order of the AmeJa-spentas and their relation 
to Ahuramazda (based, on the Greater Bundahisn XXVI, 4). 



"'therefore, that the scene on the tomb shows Darius and his six helpers who were to him 
.■what the Holy Immortals were to Ahuramazda 28 , and is a conscious attempt at demon- 
;- grating the Great King's Zoroastrianism 49 . As the scenes depicted on the tomb and the 



■'■■'" a Simidt, Persepolis III (Chicago 1970) 81 S. with pis. iy. 

p^Daiiiis, Behiscun (Old Persian) inscription, col. IV 3. Soff.; Herodotus III 7°- 

W^ 1 - Herodotus VII 97. 

.V-V^Shahbazi, Persepolis Illustrated 73. i 

' ,as I. SdufteloviB, Die idipersisdae Religion und das Judentum (Giefien r^o) 133 n. 4, came close 

■^iirecosnisinE this point when he suggested that the heptad of AmeSa.sptntas was formed by analogy 

fti& the Seven Princes attending upon the king of Persia (vith Herodotus III 31 etc.}. 
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■ear-rings are essentially alike, their meanings must have also been very close, andi 
analogy suggests that the winged human figure in the centre of the ear-rings. rejj 
to the Great King and was a manifestation of his kingship, while the smaller! 
attendants on either side represent the King's helper, the heads of the six great fa; 
of Persia". 

II. Prerequisites, of interpretation 
Our inquiry into the patterns of occurrance of the winged human figure In Ai 
menid contexts readily shows that this motif requires an explanation that fantasies-.. 
as »Ahuramazda's symbols can in no way produce. Indeed, -any serious actenjpl 
deciphering the meaning of the symbol must satisfy a number of conditions related; 
its connotation, namely, that it must have been meant to represent a heavenly coiii " 
hypojtatised into a divinity who: '" 

a) Was directly associated with each Iranian king in a very .personal way; 

b) Had a particular relation with the falcon, manifested iri'its outstretched falcSl 
wings; ." : '' 

c) Wore royal insignia, especially the crown; ' ' 

d) Needed the protection of Iranian soldiers, and .'. \' 

e) Despite its importance in Achaemenid time, later Iranian dynasties, who claim.! 
descent from the Achaemenids or tried to revive their! traditions, found it 
sible to do without it by giving its place to other symbols. 

III. Interpretation: Famah 
If we turn to ancient Iranian traditions we find only one idea which satisfies]] 
conditions of our inquiry admirably fitting the description of the symbol disc 
above. This was the concept of hvarnah, the good fortune divinely bestowed* 1 , |$| 
hypostatised into an independent divinity, Farnah 32 . This heavenly being was glverf! 
place in the dwelling of Ahuramazda (asar.rosnib »the endless light*), and appearslf 
the visible world gettg in physical form 93 . It could likewise be taken away", orleafF 
a person who died 35 or proved unworthy of it through falsehood and destructuj 



Th* fact that the smaller attendants wear royal-type head-gears presents no problem: PluL- 
(Praec. Reip. Ger. c. 27; Moralia 820) claims tat die descendants of Darius' Helpers had the right;! 
wear the up -right tiara, - 

51 Already in 1928, I, Taraporewala thought that »this winged -figure represents the Kai- 
XVannah or the Royal Glory of ancient Iran . , ,«. His statement was Based on a dubious arguma 
»the human figure in the centre of the disk is copied from the figure of Assur on Assyrian standard 
wh*rt it also typified the might of Assyria., see The Journal of the Cama- Oriental Institute 2,';I>"| 
16 n. 1; 1 j n. 21. The Assyrian prototype does not represent Assur, and the analogy is wrong altogli 

32 Bailey 5 2 ff. i new inir. r?i £f. 

33 Ibid. 22. 
u Ibid. 20—11, 49. 
36 Firdawsi, Sahncmab (Bruxim ed. Tehran 1934—36) I 273 (on the death of Nawdar); VIl : =i<S 

(on the death of Bahrain III) etc- 




Fig. 4 a. Tomb of Darius the Great at Naqsh-i Rustam- 
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activity - When it leaves one or escapes a would-be-usurper, it moves fast 3 and*<£ 
ually the faster, creatures on earth and in the sky (such as a' stag or a falcon)"^ 
to be regarded as the personification of Farnah 91 . 

Essentially, two hypostases of Famah were conceived; a national Iranian:-;^ 
(Avestan Airyanem X v a-rdnah; Pahlavi X v arrah-ieransahr; New Persian Farr-$% 
and a royal form (Avestan Kavaem X v ardndh; Pahlavi Kayan X^arrah; New-"Per| 
Farr-e Kayarii). The Iranian Farnah was a Mazda-created divine force whidt beibj? 
»to Iranians, to those who are born as well as to those who are to be bora 38 .* Jx'sM 
the Evil and his emissaries, vanquished the foes of Iran, and bestowed wisdom--?] "~ 
wealth and welfare upon worthy Iranians 5 *. Even great heroes'-and kings of Irarfl 
not achieve their feats without the aid of the Iranian Farnah 40 . Later thejria. 
evolved that every creature was thought to have its own Farnah 41 , and even beairf 
objects acquired those of their own 43 . The Royal Farnah was the pre-requisite o£L 
ship and accompanied only rightful Iranian kings, and gave £hem a certain dain| 
through, which they achieved their victories and obtained good fortune. This < 
was inaccessible (a-x v ardt3m) to any who was not of the lineage of the Iranian kuM 
An illustrious sovereign possessed an illustrious Famah", and this he could transffrel 
a chosen heir. From later traditions we know that this conferf iijg was effected by a| 
. placing his own crown upon the head of the appointed prince^. We also hear;.th : a^ 
recipient of the Farnah/crown of an illustrious monarch could actually resemble^ 



38 Leaving Jamsid (Yasi XIX 34-38); Kay-Us {Dinhard IX 22, 7-12}} and Xosrow II $Sk 
VIII p. 2^08 a.y). ■[.■;■. 

37 Bird in Yale XEX 34 and ram in Kamamak-e ArddSir (BaUey 6 30}. : 

58 Yalt XVTII 1-8; XIX i€. S9 S., vita Bailey* 27. ■'. ■[:. 

39 Yale XVIII i-i; Bailey 5 25 and references there cited. 

i0 Kamamak-e Ardaiir cited by Bailey 48. i =■ 

41 Bailey, ibid. 41. ' 

* a Ibid. 12. 17. iS. 2S.z9.41.4i. 43.44. 6y, of. Firdawsi, lahnamah II208 on the Farnah of ii 

ful tree. 

4S Yalt XIX 9 if,; Bailey 6 44 quoting Dinkard and 46 quoting the Greater BundaMJn. 

** Bailey 5 48. Jams'ld was the possessor of the most illustrious Farnah.: Yasna. IX 4 and Sibm 
III 704; VII 2267. Subsequent rulers were said to have received a portion .of Jamlid's Farnah, -sCt-Va 
XIX 3jff.; 71—2.93; Sahnamab I 279; III 6713 VI 1670 etc. ■■'^m 

** Ayatkai-e jamatp (ed. and cr. G. Messina, Rome Ijjy), p. 44 f. relates: .Three sons were.boi§§ 
Breton; Saba, Tor and £rl5 were tbeix names. He called all three together co say them: >I wiUdm 
the entire world between you; let each of you tell me -what seems good to him so that I may gi«* : $ 
bunt. Salm asked great riches (vas-hhl), Toz for valour (lakikih), and £ric, who had the Royal'. !§| 
(XWarrai>-i Kayan) upon him, for law and religion (dad it din). Freton said >May what each of yoa'l 
asked come him. To Salm he gave the land of Rome down to the Sea Coast; to Toz he ga-ve'Tui 
down to the Sea Coast; and the Empire of Iranians (EransrtT) and India, down co the Sea, :felE 
Erie". ... Brecon lifted the crown from his head and put it on the head of Irlcj saying: >My'-Di^ 
Fortune (X^anah) is es:ablised on che head of EriS -until the morning of the Renovation of alLjnL 
world; O honoured one. may the royalty and sovereignty over the children of Toz and Salm belong 
your children.* 
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S'.' nearance and physical prowess as well*. In exceptional cases, an overlord was 

jP5dVp°ri as the symbol of the Farnah of a lesser king' 7 . 

ipfe* the Achaemenids knew of the concept of Farnah and held it in exceptional 

!!8B% : :can readily be established. Although the term appears in an Old Persian text 

T&f? as a part of a proper name (Vi n da. Farnah, see the Appendix), its notion is well 

l^essed in royal proclamations which always stressed that the Great King ruled 

Wpthe favour of Ahuramazda (vasna Ahuramaxdah)^ . Many proper names com- 

P^unded with Famah, which like those with Mi9ra/Missa, Arta, Ahura, etc., belong to 

IWr category of theophoric names, clearly attest che importance of Farnah for the 

ISSnjansof the Adiaemenid time (see the Appendix). The concept was known to certain 

^M-ssicai authors as well. The Greeks rendered Farnah mostly as xvp], but sometimes 

-%&tuov while Latin sources translated it as Fortuna, etc. This is well shown by a 

£§£*in Isaiah (LXV, II). 

""'^iyoii dress a table of Fortune «, where the Aramaic gdh, which usually stands for 
Sfreek Tydie (as in Genesis, XXX, II), is rendered. by the Septuaginta version by 
S^laqfcvtov while the Vulgate translates it as Fortune**. Hence, the oaiuovu nEQOtov 
^whlch in the time of Darius III had turned ill because of Alexander's victorious in- 
?%ask»n 5t> , is synonymous with the Tyche of Persians for the restoration of which the 
fltun^Persian king prays: 

Q$?\:'. »0 Ye gods of my race and kingdom, above alL things else grant that I may 
$S"'- leave ttiv TUqo&v Tvtf\v re-established In the prosperity wherein I found it 51 .* 
^5';: Coming from the same source and relating" to the same context, both terms plainly 
t- translate the Avestan Airyanem XYardnab ^Fortune of Iranians*. The Greeks rendered 



^& : $3lmemah III £71 relates of Kay Xosrow who possessed Fredun's Farnah: 
$£;\. ■ . »In his Farnah, appears ace., band$ and feet, 
fc^.-.,.-.;;v» : ;-/ ,..-He is, one may say, the hero Fiedun reliving.c . » , , t 1 ■ j 

f l- : 'Abo ArcbJir-e Papakan ressmbled hij Kayamd namesake, Bahman Ardafir, from whom he ciaimed 
piS^hmtance (VII, 1926), md Sapur I and Hormazd I resembLed ArdaSir (VII, i?7°, ^977). e «' 

:^» '.Thus, Titidares of Armenia approached the Imperial thtone and paid homage w Nero, and the A 
^.Emperor placed the diadem upon uie prince's head and declared him King of Armenia. Tindaces 
■Vduibwledgcd Nero '5 overlordship, and said: .—,,-«■/ 

: >-.:-:,.-; ,1 have come co thee, my lord, co worship thee as 1 do Mithras. The destiny thou spinnest for 
U,.C : -me shall he mine; for thou arc my Fortune (tuxt] = Farnah) and my Fate ({JOtpo = text)*. 
^SS-bio Cassini LXII J. v _ ._ 

:.--""-.v* a .For instance. Darius says in his Behistun (Old Persian) inscription, col. I, I. irrF.i vasna a^ra- 
'kmidaha adam xZayaBLya a h my. a h utamaldam XJaSsam maim jrahara »by the grace of Ahu ramazdi I 
■:'wri;kirig; Ahuramazda bestowed the kingdom upon m**. This is a regular formula with the Achaemenid 
vikings. Also Darius says (Susa f, 15 S.y. »Unto Ahurimazda thus was the desire: he chose me as (his) 
^inairin ill the earth; he made me king in ail the earth. I worshipped Ahuramazda. Ahuramazda bore 
.:meaid. "What was by me commanded to do, that be made successful foe me. What I did, all by the 
i&rbui of Ahuramazda I did.« Again, Xerses, aLchough not the eldest son of Darius, was elected king 
v|eciure .thus willed Ahuramazda* (Persepolis f, 28 tf.}, Ocher examples can readily be quoted. 
iS** 1 * E- "WUhelm, »Hva r eno« 3 in Sir Jamsetjee Jejebbay Madiessa Jubilee Volume (Bombay 1914). 
l^vifj^fiS «p. 166. 
|^ '■!■-,■. ^.Plutarch, Aleiander XXX J, 4. 
"" : ""1^IbIcb,XXX,i2. 
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the other term, Kavaem X^rdnah »Kingly Fortune, as Royal Daimon or Tydief 
noted chat it was revered by the Persians as a heavenly concept of the HihJf 
Thus, Plutarch reports (on the authority of Ctesias) that in c. 400 B. C, a high r ^ 
Official of Axtaxerxes I! prevented banqueting guests from developing their bicfc 
into a quarrel hy staring: . | 

»Lec us eat and drink now, revering the pWeoic; Bc^low". « Similarly, Theopohl 

oi Chios (born c 3 ;oB.C.) related that Nkostratus of Argus went to the couj 

Artaxeraes III, won his favour and participated in his expedition of Egypt in vci^ 

that m order to observe all Persian court protocol: ^ 

•Every day, as often as he began dinner, he would set a special table, nanl 

it for the Sauum t£ pacnttcDs, heaping it with food and all other necesiifii 

since he heard that this is what the Persians did who spent their time attol 

and because he thought that by this obsequiousness he should gain more matl' 

rewards from the King B3 .« .. . v? 

The Royal Daimon referred to In these accounts clearly belonged to 1 i v i n e M 

(hence, they should not be confused with the Fravahr, whichJgenerally was under** 

as the soul), and well expressed the idea of Kingly Fortune of the Iranian tradMci 

Further Strabo testifies (Geography XII 3, 31) that, the »RJo£l Oath« taken by? 

Iranian kmgs of Cappadocia, the Phamacids, began with: »By T^v ^Omfi 

and this must have been an ancient Persian tradition, for tie Pharnacids clails 

Aohaemenid descent" and the oath »By the Fortune of the Kirtg of Kings* continul 

to be sworn by the subjects of the Sasanian emperors (see below). . ,.M 

Now, with so significant a position which the Farnah enjoyed in Achaememd bill 

on the one hand and the care which the Persians took in lavishing their iconograp| 

by representing their royalty and its various manifestations 5 ^ the other hln# 

would have been unnatural had they not depicted the Royal Farnah in some form % 

no more suitable a form could have they chosen than the glamorous and graced 

winged human symbol which was already widely popular and; well respected^ 

ancient Near East. Both the Roya! Farnah and the winged hurrikn figure reveal ^ 

in the Persian traditions, the other in the Persian art - the ^character : benevbieol 

venerable and protective and yet itself in need of protection,. their identification* 

tnereiore, most reasonable. ■■"■ ■■ ' 

IV. Supportive arguments 
The interpretation of the winged human symbol as the Royal Famah is suppb^ 
by a number of indications. Firstly, the symbol was closely associated with the.:" 
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52 Plutarch, Artoxenws XV, j. ' ; 

63 Athenaeus, Deipnosoohistae VI ijit. 

B *Diod.,XXXI i i ? . " ; ....„.„. 

On dm s« the pertinent remarks of P. CaJmeyer *p*d A. $h. Stahbazi in Gymnasium 8<J^|| 



-..-®i^Firs* of each king, which from Sasanian analogies we know to have been re- 



P^Hea^as one of the sources of the Royal Farnah. Secondly, the Achaemenid Farnah 
$?£-yy nCr etised with the Hellenistic Tyche which itself subsequently came to be one of 
^-.^presentations of the Iranian divinity Farnah, even in the sphere of art and icono- 
•tSauhY- Thirdly, the Royal Farnah of Iranian kings were manifest in their crowns 
■ ; "" f d garments, and since the symbol wears the same attributes, it must itself have been 
i^iact to represent the Farnah of the kings above whom it hovers. Fourthly, the 
--■'riwrereignty and hence the Royal Farnah of an Achaemenid king was typified as an 
"%mU of eagle-king, which shapes correspond to that of the human winged figure. 
: ' finally, a Sasanian substitute of the Achaemenid symbol was a winged ram, which 
Horn is known to have personified the Royal Farnah. Let us now consider these points 
'/•jn sonie detail. 




',,'v;' ' Fig- 5- Design on the reverse 

iJ-Vi;:-'^- of a coin of Autophradaws, 

$#£■■. Persis dynast 

'Slgj:'-' (jrd— 2nd Centuries B. C.)j 

£'■-■'-'■'.;:.■'■■-■ drawn from a picture 

; w'V,y/:,' "* Ghirshman, Iran: 

£;■-;;!'"■■ ■ Parchians and Sasanians 

■::;,"&■'=:'■ C:9&0 illustr. 1x9. 

Ti&f'amah and » Personal Fire* 

.'. '.'Iconographically, the most important Achaemenid depiction is a scene ornamenting 

■ ■the upper fagade of the tomb of Darius the Great (Fig. 4 a) and copied on those of his 
;': successors. It shows the Great King standing to the left upon a three- stepped dais, hold- 
;;:ing a bow in the left hand and extending his right hand in the attitude of adoration 
■'.towards the flames burning upon an altar which likewise rests on a three-stepped base; 
; £ winged man wearing the costume of the standing king (Taf- zS, 2) hovers above him 
l";;ind .'his' fire. Few centuries later, the trio recurrs on the reverse of coins of some Persis 
■'^yaasts, the local heirs of the Achaemenids 58 ; here the symbol floats directly above the 
: -fire burning in altars placed upon the roof of a small sanctuary On the left side of which 
: stands the dynast who issued the coin, in the act of adoration (Fig. 5). The Sasanians 

■ modified this thernei on reverse of their coins they depicted a fire altar flanked by two 



: ;'.^ A'.Sh. Snahbazi, AMI N.F. io, 1977, 199. 
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attendants, one of whom is meant to represent the king -who 'figures on die bB^ 
sometimes above the altar and within the flames they placed the bust, whii; 
R. Gobi has proved 57 , symbolises the same king who struck the' coin (in a few case] 
king within the flames and the one depicted on the obverse wear identical cri 
Fig. 6). _ 

This developed Sasanian representation provides the clue for the interpretatm 
the subject as a whole: the fire was the » personal royal fire« of the king who stall 
adoration before it 58 , and as the symbol of his kingship 58 , it was kindled at hill 
cession and kept burning as long as he reigned 90 . The Achaemenids regarded dieifJf 
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Fig- 6. Design oa two coins of the Sasanian King} 
Vahran Vj drawn by G. THia from a. picture in 'Gobi 
(se«n.c7). .. 1 



££;:-, . - IoUS an d holy that they carried it on a silver altar in sacrifice processions 81 or 
i^r^rv expeditions 62 , addressed prayers towards it^ and swore oaths by it". The 
«^~ rrlnce of the .personal fire* for the Great Kings was due to the association of 
fe P ?e with Farnah, which our sources clearly establish. The Avesta speaks of Adur, 
^divinity of fire, 3S one of the sources of the Kingly Fortune", and the Greater 
&P dahisn describes the three great fires of the Iranians as »like three X v arr«h in 
iS^re vessels* 9 ... On the coins of the Iranian kings of Kushan, the deny Famah 




K Sasanian Numismatics {3raunschweig 1571) 15. ' 

M This is proved by the legend accompanying the fire altax on the reverse of the SasaniinitoV 
che early ones have the Aramaic NWR' ZY . . . MLK'N MLK; and from Sapur II on the insaipni^ 
in Middle Persian: "iv>t y ... sahan.sSh; both mean *1Tie Fire of . . . die. King of Kings.. ASttt/xM 
gird II, the legend does not occur. " : : i ' ..V^"™ 

69 The royal fire of a king was Called .the king of fires«, and the founding of it was : :oitL 
coronation of the monarch and commenced his own era, so that his regnal years were coumedVfn»j 
that occasion ind the length of his rule equalled the life of his >Personai firet. Thus an inseripW»t 
Sapur I from Biiapur records: *{ -; ■ ■':$& 

>ln che month of Farvardin of the year LVIlI [of the fixe of Papak?], XL years of '.th£ 
0/ Ardaltr, XXIV years of the fire of Sapur, (that which is) the king of fires.* '.--L 

For references and discussion see A. Christensen, Re-sue des arts asiatiques^ ] 0, 3937, 3*7 (wbidi'X 
note to R_ Ghirshman's article,, pp. 123—29). '■' :'jf-M. 

*° That was already an Acfaaemenid custom, see Diodorus Siculus XVII 114. ■ t'-& 



Pig. 7, *APPO as 

represented on Kushan coins, 

after E.Herzf eld 

(see n. a fig. 1)- 



©riften $AKRO ox *»ARO) (Fig. 7) is represented as a male figure with flames issuing 
-from his shoulders and a bowl of fire in his outstretched hand*. Other sources pomt 
'/:'to'..the same association . 

^These indications suggest that the »king« within the flames on the reverse of 
. some Sasanian coins way the Kingly Fortune of the Great King who appears on the 
■obverse (Fig. 6). By analogy, the twinged kmg« whidi almost emerges from the 
■altars on the sanctuary of the Persis dynasts must depict their Kingly Fortune, plainly 



■•••f;* 1 Xenophon, Cyropaedia VIII 3, 11. 
:!i ■■;**. Quintus Curtius III 3, 9. 
'.?-»'.-**' Ibid. IV ij, 11. 

:•'•;;. *•. Ibid. IV 14, 14. 

.'V^'YastXIX^-so- 

:'v' w ' Cited and translated by Bailey 6 45. 

;Y *M. M. Roseaneld, The Pynastic Arts of the Kushans (Los Angeles 19*7)96. 198 *- 

■ - ;aa Before Zoroaster's birth, his Famah (which belonged to Jane's family; Yah XIX 7? «-) *p- 

■ ■■peared .in Likeness of a fire frorn the endless lights Bailey 5 30-33 with quotations from frnkard and 
jJTicttakiha of Zatsprani- 
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modeled after Achaemenid prototypes" (Fig. 3). By the same token, the »wingea? 
hovering abo^ve an Achaemenid monarch and his fire and rearing his regalf 
safely be taken yas the symbol of his Kingly Fortune. On the other hand, wheP 
adoration of Adur does not involve a king, the winged symbol quire natural^ '* 
the royal bust, and is merely a winged circle (see Pig. ff). J 

Conversely, when two royal individuals are revering Adur, both wear theL 
crown and costume which are shared also by a winged human symbol hovering & 
(see Fig. 9 ). 6 





Fig. 8. Adoration of Adur, 

diety of fire, by a priest-.; 

from a seal impression discovered 

at Ptrsepolis (see n. 10, pi. 7); 

drawn, by G. Tilia. 



Fig. 9. Two royal individual Lq'£ 
^dotation before Adur, ' ■£ 
00 a cylinder seal in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; "I. 

drawn from a picture in 
Ghirskman (see n, 20 illus. 330). .! 



2. Farnah syncretised with Tyche 

The interrelations of nations brought about a certain syncretism of their religio 
ideas, and often allowed the worship of the fame deity by various-peoples under difi 
foent names. Amongst the early instances of such parallelism, one was the equation 
(despite grammat^al gender) of the Iranian Farnah with the Greek Tyche™ onti 
one hand , and with the Semitic GDH .Fortune*" on the other hand.' Thus Tyche " 
rendered in the Aramaic as GDH, while this latter in Zoroastriair texts stands as n. 
ideogram of the Iranian XYarrah. Similarly, the Kavaem X v rdnah, »Kingly Fortunl 



mJIfrl^jhi!!" ie ^ Se rY ^ "J* ^^ **** ° B *"" C ° InS !? *• ***&*& «"* <* *e Aehall 

3 Z, £. lr T S-r 1 ?"" dyDaSt re P rcscnIed » frOD < ^ ** «™ ^ and also on the obr^l 
01 uie coins wears the easlyk. . ,. ! ^ 

" Cf. Bailer 5 3$; new in tr . xvi-ivii. ^M 

T3 °** i]C,J s « C.Herzog-Hauser in Pauly - wTssowa (ed.), RE, XIV (1948I, itf 2 tf. s.v. 7yci£l 

also on RE, Vn I (1510) +33 - 3r ; Bailey, ibid., 39 ff., new intr. svE ■ - .-3 



Jft Sasanian kings is translated in die vocabulary of the Aramaic speaking Syrians 
if t* Ik mlk' fortune of the King of Kings,", while the »Royal Oath* taken by 
^Slnacids of Cappadocia, who were proud of their Achaemenid descent, is 
WCZx ss »By the royal Tyche and the Moongod of Phamaces^. Still earlier, a 
^ inscription from Mylasa (Caria) dated to the reign of Arum H, speaks of 
^tds Zeus (Ahuramazda), Heracles (Vr90 W v) and the royal Tyche (Kavaem 
&^nahr e , while a source used by Plutarch translates the Airyanem X^ardnah »For- 
&fc-of Iranians* as the Tyche of the Persians 76 . 
P%e equation of Famah/Tyche/GDff was natural enough, for the three deities hypo- 
'lL the same idea, namely, the good fortune divinely bestowed upon an individual 
Id^cial to him and appearing in all aspects of his life, and the three were .invoked 
f powerful, wise and noble gods, and. were worshipped as patron demes of { distinct 
&Z and the source of their welfare and achievements No- ^ *»***?*? 
& the Greek Tyche (or a divinity simUar to her, such as Nike") assumed the 
Stion and function which in Achaemenid contexts belonged to the human winged 
Sboi, appearing above Iranian princes and bestowing the attribute of royalty 
SLreath or diadem" upon them) re . This means that the Achaemenid wuiged human 

Lre and Tyche both represented the same divinity, namely, the Farnah .Fortune-, 
\£d it explains why in Post-Achaemenid period we seldom meet the winged figure so 
■popular in earlier times. 

?! Similarly, Isaac of Antioch ( 5 th Century A.D.) states £hat people anciently placed 
Sbles and spices upon roofs and venerated the deity GUT. Now, this god is already 

mentioned in Isaiah (LXVn), which dates from the Achaemenid period, and his 
Ration with Farnah is well established. Indeed, the worship of gdb became popular 

before the return of the rales 81 . It follows, therefore, that the adoration of Farnah also 
^performed upon roofs and involved tables heaped with food and other necessaries. 



;-'■ ■■..*' References in Bailey 5 40. 

?..'•• " Sirabo. Geography XII 3, 31. ,,__«.. . ..ni«.4. t,i 

: -M-™ ClG r a€ 93 T*itb E.H«zWd, Zoroast« and Ms world, I (Princeton 1947) W> « W «■* * rS - 
■ M Alexander XXX, rz^rith Bailey, 1m- eit. r„T™. W r Td j 

k:-« R Ghirshman, Iran: Panhians and SasanianS (London 1961) figs. 1*6-98. - Cf. Calmeyer, Jd 3. 

'^$2* !!!+£* "S2m*«. n. l8 ) A. wiaH fi^e carries a j™* iuj-rf- 

ing. Half /c.ntury later, Alexander is depicted on a decadraAm (the silled Alexander Meda^ 

■for which see B. Kais.r in Jdl 77, 19**, ^-i J«««. An^nt Greek Co.- T97 zX aojai - w«* 
.ifigjjov) and a bove him horers the Victory carrying a wreath. Tyche . a frequent y portrayed on Par- 
=V^ Lib, as bestowing victory upon Ir*u« k»d («e E- Herzfefd, Iran a che Anc.nt **£»<■« 
; Vt»i) 29J with fig. 388); she was, moreover, depicted on a roi-rehef ax BehiStun which celebrates the 

.triumph of Mithridates the Great, see Ghirshman, ibid- fig. €?. u„ of .„^, e ff v,1- rk,. 

: /:>0.» So already M. Dleulafoy, L'Acropole de Suse (Pans 1890) 4 o6-4<:8; M.I. Howvtzeff, Yale CJas- 
•;. : acal Studies 5, 19 J J. *S7->°4 ^P- Wi Rosenfield 69 , »9»-J?v , p rnf «„ r 

: 80 Edited by j [. Bictell II aro, cited by F. Oimont, RE, VII 1, «5-^ ovt ie "ference to Professor 

.''•'••' a R.^Moss in J. Hastings Eacycl. of Religions and Ethics, VI (1*14). 88-jo. 
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This was indeed the case. Firstly, the story of Nicostratus of Argus at the ^ 
Artaxerxes III (cited above, n. $6"), proves that the veneration of the Kingly F, 
required tables of food and other offerings. Secondly, on the facade of the td L 
Darius ihe Great and on those of his successors, -where one expects iconographies 
fer ences to the religious beliefs of the eventual occupants, a sculptured scene depii 
building (representing the Palace of Darius, the Tacara, in Persepolis 6 *) on the-ro'^ 
•which stand representatives of subject nations carrying on their raised, hands! 
imperial »throne (ga@iim) "which supports the Great King and his fire while abbv|| 
hovers the winged human symbol (Fig. 4 a). This ritual scene admirably corresp^ 
■with the adoration of the god Gc^/Farnah »in ancient times« as described by if 
of Antioch. "":■.;'' 

These parallelisms suggest that the Achaemenid winged human figure personified 
Farnah of the King of Kings, and was identified with Gdh and by Tyche/Daimona 
3. Royal attributes related the symbol to the Royal Farnah , ( , -%■■■' 

The Achaemenid winged human figure wears the royal headgear and garment; 
the particular king above whom it hovers. Nocable exampIes:';of! such represeritatii 
occur on the tomb of Darius the Great (Fig. 4 a), on the door jsmbs of the Hiincl 
Column Hall of Artaxerses I at Persepolls (Taf. 20.1), and on the Jambs of the soutli 
and northern doorways of the Central Palace (Tripylon), also^completed by 'Are 
xerxes I . "When two identical royal individuals are shown in 'one scene, as on f 
^Treasury Reliefs*. 84 and on the jambs of the eastern doorway of the Central Pal* 
they shared a single symbol. 

Now, the wearing of the crown and royal robe was the prerogative of the Greats 
King and his heir to the throne 85 . Each ruler's crown 86 was a 'manifestation of 
Farnah* 7 , and this relationship is well known from later periods* 8 , and is specific^! 
mentioned in the Iranian national epic", which derived from:much older sources! 
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--«■ it'as in an important Zoroastrian text 90 . The royal garment too, was a manifestation 

W.^ e Royal Farnah. An Adiaememd law required every king to wear on his accession 

S'^he throne the garment of Cyrus the Great (which was treasured in Pasargadie)* 1 , 

r '- : : l °'d when Darius III saw his enemy, Alexander, in a dream »in the garb in which he 

m $ self had been made kings, the seers predicted that the Macedonian was fated to 

iSg-the rule of Asia** 2 . The significance of the royal head-gear and garment as signs 

Siarnah is well illustrated by a tale set in third cenrury Sogdiana, where Achaemenid 

: ° ditiofls left clear traces. A »Caesar« was tricked into the belief that he was dead; 

ffi^ he was laid in a coffin inside a chamber tomb. Some thieves entered Ms tomb and 

%eiof them .-placed the diadem of majesty on his head and put on roya! garments He 

w%y?ached the coffin where the Caesar was lying, and spoke thus to him: »Hey, Hey, 

Igafer, awake, awake! Fear not, I am your Farnah (prn)W The Caesar accepted the 

x ajpefsonator's claim: »Ah my lord ... be you my helper . . .<*® 9 . 

'■^Ine importance of these royal attributes as the manifestations of Farnah explains 

; -fe : 'the Achaemenids guarded such regalia with extreme care and punished with death 

'•'aWojie who dared to wear tbem M . It also shows that Alexander wore the ^Median 

l$t$i< of the Persian kings* 5 to convince the Iranians that he possessed the insignia of 

Ifepwn ruler 95 . "When, therefore, a winged man is pictured wearing the crown and 

robe of a particular king and hovering above him in the gesture of protection, the 

r reasonable interpretation is to see in him the symbol of the Kingly Fortune of that 

f$ : .'iEagls-king« related to Vardyna, the bird of Farnah 

J;; The Achaemenid winged human symbol consists of the bust of a king and the body 

-•of an eagle or a similar bird, and it is no mere co-incidence that the Iranian concept of 

i-pyaky has profound connexions with the king of the birds. A story was told that 

■:'Adiaemenes, the eponym of the Persian kings, was nursed by an eagle 41 . A golden 



* 2 So Schmidt, Persepolls III, 81. - . . 

•» Calrneyer, AMI, N.F. 9, 1*7* 73-6; Shahbazi. Persepolls Illustrated ft, .fa. 

On which set A.B. Tilia 3 , rjiff.; R.N. Frye, JNES, 33 (i 97 +), 383 ff, ; A.Sh. Shahbazi, AM0 

n.f, 5 1576, xsr-56. : ''■■■■"3=F 

85 For a good discussion of the case see S, K. Eddy, The Kin- is Dead: Studies in the Near EwfttSj 
resistance to Hellenism 334 to 31 B, C. (Lincoln 1961) 44 rr.; on the equation with the crown prince; 
Calrneyer, AMI N.F, % r^fi, 6?S. . ": ' 

" See von Gall, AMI N.F. 7, 1974, i 4 j-tfi esp. 151-54; Calmeyer, AMI N.F. 5 1*76, 4 S -6$ 

JI ft. J ;:. 

■» Von Gall, op. dr. 145 ff. with reference to Quintus Curtius (X 10, 13) who says of- Alexandi 

diadem: ... et eap'ai aiiszta for tunas eius [Alexander) insignia. :.g.^ 

For the significance of the crown in the Sasanian period see especially E.^Herefeld, AMI 9,-W'f 

loi— ijS; K. Erdmann, Ars Islzmica ij/iS, 1351, 122 5.; R. Gobi" 7 ff. -. ;';- ; i| 

60 Firdawsi, SShnamah VII] S3 12 describes the coronation of indent Iranian kings as follows fi| 

translation): ..■ zk 

»Thus was the tradition of the noble kings: 

When a monarch, of the august race, was new, 

Unto his presence went the highest priest (mcbad-e mobddan). 



:;■■'" Taking along with him three enlightened of wise men. 

He himself sat the king upon the throne, 

Blessing that royal seat, 

He brought forth to him a crown of gold (taj-e Tar), 
■ *■ : ■ From which (kaz-6) he (i. fc, the kirvg) received high position (bxrz) ind Fortune (far), 
/;■;■... Then he placed a royal head-cover (kofeh-e kay-i) on his he?d, 
v";'.' ' (And) with great joy kissed him lightly. 
■■-^V:':' Afterwards, every one who presented tokens of gifts, 

AH thai the king bestowed upon the poor . . .« 
■V -^ AyStkar-e JamSsp, Quoted above, a. 45. 
v;':'-* 1 Plutarch, Artoxerxes, 3. 
.■.:■' " flB Quintus Curtius III 3, 4. 

:-;: B3 W.B. Honing, *Sogdi*» tales-, BSOAS ir, 1943-46, 4 6 5~ *5 «P- 477-p- 
''■'■>;. M On the garment; Herodotus IX roS if- and Plutarch, Artoxerxes j; on the crown: Plutarch, ibid., 
'■*? ifld Arrian, Anabasis VI 2% 3. 

•,> ;65 ..Ephippos of Olynchos apud Achenaeus, Deipnosophistae XII 537 D-E. 
■■■%■ ,6 - So Eddy, The King is I>ead 4j-4«. 
.•^•••^•Aelian, On the characteristics of animals, XII, 2:. 
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eagle with outstretched wings was the sign 0/ the imperial banner of the Achaemenid 
An eagle personified the Iranian king in the dream of Queen AtOssa, mother! 
Xerxes 8 *, and Cyrus the Great is referred to in the book of Ezekiel (XVII, 1 3) as| 
» Eagle of the East*. The Persis dynasts who claimed Achaemenid descent, also ha$| 
eagle on their banner 1 "* as did the Parthians and Sasanians" 1 . An' eagle (alah)^ 
sonified one form of the Kingly Fortune for ArdaSir, the founder of the Sasanian" 1 
pire 102 , and, in another story, spread its wings above the same king to portend hisHg 
to the Persian throne 103 . 

The reason for this popularity is found in the religious and national traditions';* 
the Iranians. In the A vesta the Kingly Fortune assumes several forms, one of whicHjIj 
a bird named VfirSynd 104 »the falcon« los ; it appears »with wings unfolded fp|| 
pma) im and is associated with Vr36rayna (Bahrain), the god of Iranians in arms,'; 
this deity himself is the »bestower of Famah« 10f . VarSyna ^ s dhe same bird 'wHij 
adorns the crown of the Sasanian king Bahram II 108 ; the same as the >white falcon 
(b2z-e sapid) which according to the Sahnamah portends kingship for an IraniS 
prince"*; and the same as the eagle which was so popular with the^Achaemenids'gfif 
later times., VarSyna, the falcon, assumed a mythical character, being' Represented as:! 
eagle-dragon, and was given the name Saena.murya »falcon bird«, which subsequent! 
deveLoped to Semtiry. The wings and feathers of Semurv carried- Farnah" . Andme 
substitute for VaxByna was Humdy llt i the auspicious bird which spread its wings oVeiJ 
a kingdom or person to make the recipient fortunate 112 . 
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^ Xenophon, Anabasis, I, 10: 12; Cyropaedia, VII, is 43 Q. Curtius, III, J; 16.. ; 

*' Aeschylus, Persae, 20$ ff. with explanation by Ph. Keiper, Die Perser des .Aeschylos als Qui 
fiLr ajipersische AUertumskunde ... *K-, Eriangen (1*77), 13- [■ 

lt,c ' This ■will be discussed in a forthcoming article on the iconography of the co"ins of Penis dynasBj 

101 F. Andreas 3 Klio 3, 1303, 353 ff» -. . ; 

302 KamSmak-e AidalTr XIV 12. _ '; 

10 * Moses of Chorene, Historiae armenlacae, cited by Th, NSldeke, Das Iraaische Nationalec&J 
(Leipzig 1.920) sect. 4. 

104 Ya& XIV 19-31 ; 34-8. 

105 Bailey 6 24 "with references, and more recently B. H. Strieker, Yaragna, the falcon, Indo-Iraniip, 
Journal, 7, 1963—64, 310—17. 

1M Ya?EXrV3}. 

101 Ibid 41 with Bailey 5 14. ::^ 

108 In this king's name the allusion to Vr80raYna (Bahrain) and his bird, Vareyaa, is perfectly cl< 

109 Firdawsi, Sshnamab I 290 ff, with A, Sh. Shahbizi, Cyrus the Great [hr Persian] (Shiraz 1979] 
343—44- 

110 On Farnah carried by Varevna's feathers see Ya?r XIV, 35—3?; on Sauna see ibid. 41; YaSi 
17 with Ch. Barthc-lomae, Alilranisches worterbuch, IJ48. On Farnah-besTowingrSaena (Semiuy); 
Sahnamah I 13S- 139. 223; VI 1704, 

111 On Hurnay as the sign of royal banner of Inn, see Sahnamah II J09; VI IJ44J VIII 248 iv 
m On the Farnah-bestowiug Huraay see Marzban-eRuscsm (fJ- Toth eenrury A. D.), MarzbM* 

nimah, cited and explained by M. MoTn, MazdyatriA va adbiyat-t Parsi (Tehran 1959) 427-28; ' 
further Mohammad b. Mahnjud b- Ahmad-e TQsi, 'Aia'ib a\ maxlUfat va %<na'ib al moio'iiidat, ed. 
M, Sonldeh (Tehran 19(16) 51*"— 17, and Abiibakr ... al yazdi (fl. 12th Century), Farrx. naitiah, 
I. Afsar (Tehran 134671967), 99: »Huo»Iy is an aiwpieious bird, and people believe its shadow is most; 
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!■'' Aoartfrom their own traditions, the Iranians had come to know that their eminently 
; # : irared subjects in Egypt regarded the falcon as a manifestation of sovereignty 113 . 
'rrwhad likewise learnt that in Assyria the winged human figure hovering above 
[Syrian kings and trees symbolised the >Sun of al! people*, which was one of the 
'. dualities of Assyrian monarchs regularly mentioned in their titles"*. When, therefore, 
-y. e Iranians borrowed the forms of the symbol from their subjects, they 
-— »-j n cerpreted it to represent their own concept of divinely bestowed grace 
^ad kingship. That the Achaemenids regarded a winged king as the symbol of the 
^oyal Farnah is evident from a story related by Herodotus 1 ". On the eve of his battle 
^ritbthe Massagatae, Cyrus the Great saw in his sleep a vision of Darius, the eldest son 
:*1jj bis own cousin Hystaspes, who was then scarce twenty years, old and had remained 
'■■■& Persis. Prince Darius, who was far removed from the succession, appeared to Cyrus 
■:' : ,With wings upon his shoulders, shadowing with the one Asia and Europe with the 
" rher«- The dream meant »tha.t Cyrus' kingdom was to fall at last upon Darius«, and 
:%ijce Cyrus had two sons and naturally expected his own line to continue reigning, he 
Miiterpreted the winged image of Darius as a sign of the Prince's plot against himself, 
",and intended to question him closely. 

A "Later on, Farnah is explicitly associated with wings, and both terms are used in con- 
texts relating to kingship synonymously" 6 . 

?P Winged ram substituting winged man 

■.'.■.;:Jn Post- Achaemenid Iran, the winged symbol was gradually replaced by a number 

of motifs, one of which was a ram's head and neck emerging from a pair of outstret- 
1'?iAed wings 1 " (Fig. xo). The connexion with royalty is proved by a diadem with long 
:. : lowing ribbons which is tied around the neck of the ram, and the interpretation is 

substantiated by evidence from Sasanian sources. According to the Karnamk-e Ardaslr, 
; this king's Royal Farnah appeared as a ram of exceptional size and beauty 118 . More 
; explicitly, the source used by Firdawsi describes ArdaSlr's Kingly Fortune as having 



'vaugusc, and say thac whoever came under the shadow of this bird is certain co attain sovereignty, and 
•this i* well believed . , .<■ The poec Manucehri (ml century) eulogized his king as follows: 

•O Sire! In sovereignty the Fan of Humay is with you, 
•..-"'.•• Until the world exists, your empire will endure.* 
._ ■;;' '? u Strieker, in Indo-Iranian Journal 7, 1963—64, 3 to ff . 
;.:..¥■*. See now Calmeyer, Jdl s+) 1979, 357 f. 360 f. n.zy f. 3*. 
■^ ■-.'■"* Herodotus I 204. 

:'■■:;".',¥* Sahnanuh VII 193; relates that when Ardavan V inquired as to the meaning of a stag (in the 
■Kinutrksk a varrak .ram*) -which accompanied the fleeing Ardastr, he _ was told: »that is his Fortune 
:\Ut) and is his wing (par) to lead him to sovereignty and happy destiny; again, Honnazd IV tdls 
/-people on his accession: »We wiE keep the world (in prosperity) under our wing (far) in the same way 
..as did our father keep it under his law and Fortune (far), ibid., VIIL ij6>. More instances ia I 139; 
.■■ Iu " 750; V 1993; VIII 1316-319 and IX 2807. 

,v :1 "See e-g., Sasanian silTer. The University of Michigan Musewn of An Publication (1967) 
■'fig. 70 (cf. the curious example in fig- 61). 
••;.• ua Cited by Bailey 5 30. 
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assumed the form of a beautiful stag (yarm) of purple colou* with the "wings--, 
falcon bird ("SemMTyJ 11 * .This proves that the winged and diadem ram in Sasatiia^l 
texts personified the Kingly Fortune 120 , and since it was a substitute of the Achaeni| 
winged man, the latter also must have depicted the same concept in the earlier j 
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Fig. id. Winged ram symbolizing . . . 

Royal R>rtun.e> after a picture in. i 

Sasam.au stiver (sec n. 117). . '; 

jj 

V. Winged Circle symbolising Iranian Farndk 

Thus far the Royal For nine. The other hypostasis of Farnah was the national fori 

Airyanem X v ardnab » Fortune of Iranians«. It belonged to all Iranians, bestowed'*! 
fare, wealth and wisdom upon them, helped them to smite their, foes, and without^ 
protection they, laymen and sovereigns alike, were doomed to failure 121 . According 
the A vesta, Iranian heroes of old achieved their feats through theiaid of this FarriahM 
Ic was in accordance with this tradition that in the face of peril, Ardasnr-e Papal 
told his followers: 

»If the divine Farnah of Iranian empire (X^arrah i erdnsdhr) comes to ourai| 
we escape and attain to fortune and ease, I will so act that no one in the worjc 
shall be more fortunate than you.« m 

The Achaemenids held the same idea. In Aeschylus-' Persae the chief of the Per 
Elders prays for the safety of Xerxes and his army who were then in Greece,vi 
places them under the protection of the »ancient Fortune of Iranians (5ai|xor rtaAai6^)'« 



11 * Sahnamab, Turner Macan ed. (Calcutta 1825) 137-1. . 

12(1 As is recognised by many sdiolaw, e. g., J, Bauer, SymboJlk des Parsismus (Stuttgart i#0?|j 
with fig. 67. 

ljn Bailey* 2r and p«5im, 

122 See especially Yast XIX, arid also Yast V. 

133 Cited by Bailey 5 48. 

*** Persae ij8. 
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111 urges his -warriors against Alexander: 

^Onward! full of vigour and confidence, to leave to posterity the Glory 

S| ' (gloriam) which you received from your ancestors. « 1M 

llfowever, Alexander's victories turn the Fortune of Iranian ill 129 , and Darius prays 
?|f the restoration of it: 

ftrr e0 Ye gods of my race and kingdom, above all things else grant that I may 
UK ■■ leave the Fortune of Iranians (tip- UtQQ&v T^v) re-established in the pros- 
it?; -■ perity wherein I found it.« 12T 

^These indications establish the high esteem which the Iranians Farnah enjoyed under 
-<ir Achaemenids. One expects, therefore, to find this Farnah symbolised in Peraan 
: 4no\raphy in the same way as is the Royal Farnah, discussed above. We should look 
^ instances where ordinary Iranians or their possessions (such as favoured animals) 




wmm 



'%■;,;' Fig. 11- Design on a cylinder seal in the Oms_ Treasure (British Museum); 

*£&£•' after MoOrey (see n. 2 Fig. ?)■ 

■are' pictured under the protective shadow of the Iranian Farnah. Not only that, but 
So should we have cases where the Great King himself, and thence his Royal Farnah, 
■arc watched over and guarded by the Fortune of Iranians. The Achaemenid icono- 
graphy does Indeed provide the symbol we are seeking. Thu is the winged circle which 
Covers above Iranians of all ranks: hunters, soldiers (Fig. n), priests (Fig. 8), satraps 
fc-tligi 12) and even the Great Kings. It also floats over favoured animals such as 



126 Quintus Curtius IV 14, 15. 
"*" Plutarch, ALexander XXX j-4. 
: : ™ Ibid. XXX 6. 
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stallions whose equipment reveal Persian ownership. On the cylinder seal discuss 
earlier (Fig. 2), we have the Royal Farnah (a winged king) guarded by ^Persil 
soldiers, and all protected by a winged circle hovering above. In certain sculpt 
scenes from Persepolis (Taf. 2 9i 2), such as the ^Treasury Relief s« (Eg. 13), the wll 
circle appeared in the mnst important position, namely, above the Great King and j 
foremost nobles. Even more significantly, a stela from Egypt represents Darius? 
Xerxes under a winged circle (see above n. 14). 
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Kg. 12. Coin of the 
Persian Satrap, Datames; 

drawn from a picture in 
Jenkins (see n. J). 



These depictions are in perfect harmony with the position and function of th| 

Iranian Farnah as known from our sources according to which this divinity was 'the 1 
guardian of Iranians and their possessions, and without its help no Iranian, heroes anrj 
sovereigns including, could prosper or achieve mighty deeds. In these instances tii 
king is simply counted as one of the Iranians who, like any other individual, needs thel 
protection of the national Farnah. By the same token, the appearance of the symbol 
over animals is natural enough, for favoured animals were desirable possessions a 
dowed with Famah. Hence, a nth man was tkdS X v ardno ^Possessing the Farnah "L. 
properties. , The G r e a t e r B u n d a h i I n is more explict on this point, staring! 
that every creature had Its own Famah which every evening returned to the presence! 
or Ahuramazda , u e ., to »the endless light, in the sky. Such a belief could readilyf 
iurmsh the early Iranians who were borrowing the form of this ancient and popular! 
symbol wah an Iranian* interpretation, explaining it as a suitable appearance of thfl 
visible form of their own concept of Famah, and seeing in its wings the means whereby! 
the evening journey Lh rough the sky was performed. 



128 Bailey* new incr. rvij, citing Yasna LI, iS. 

129 Ciwd by Bailey ibid. 4,. 



^The identification of the Achaemenid winged figure as typifymg the old Iranian 
'■# -nitv Farnah perfectly meets the prerequisites of the interpretation of the symbol. 
■:i^ the motif has two main variations: a winged circle and a wmged human 
■®£ ! (variation with more wings: Fig. 1-3); the former represents a more general 
^national concept associated with Iranians as a whole; the latter « distinctly con- 
^-id With royalty and wears the regalia of the king above whom it hovers; both are 
■■{Slwt, protective and beautiful, and the kingly one needs the support of the 

■ TZ tally with the position, function and qualifications of the two forms of Farnah 

■ J: Iranian Famah safeguarding ail Iranians - sovereigns and heroes including - and 
' T Roval Farnah which while bestower of power and divine grace upon Iranian kings, 
Ip needed protection from evil forces or unlawful rulers intent on destroying the 

Jiranian royalty (see Fig. 11). 

^' -Secondly the royal insignia of the human winged figure was subject to alteration In 
! Erdance with changes in kingship, because the Royal Farnah of each sovereign was 
Spat to him, and was not associated with other rulers 130 , unless a glorious monarch 
SiriM to bestow his Farnah upon a chosen successor 1 * 1 . 

^Sxhirdly, the symbol has the outstretched wing^of a bird of the eagle family, and 
:i&is agreed with the description of Var3 Y na, the falcon, .with wings unfolded., which 
girding to Iranian tradition was the especial bird of VrBerayna, the god of the 
?=;'ywamor class and a »bestower of Famah*. 
SSrourthly, when the human winged figure appears in isolation, it symbolises the 

-Royal Farnah of a particular king and Stands on his behalf. Thus, on the western wal 
*:& xhe court of the Palace of Xerxes, the Hadll in Persepolis (Taf 29,1), the symbol 
%\ ..havering above the inscription of this king wears the same crown that he wears on the 

. sculptures of that palace, and it is guarded by Iranian soldiers 1 - Similarly the 
■ ViVrongly Hellenized form of the winged human figure on the com of Tmbazus* the 
..'■Persian satrap of Lydia (393-9* «d J^-80 B. C.) stands as a reference of the Great 

' Persian King's authorisation of the issuing of such a coin exactly as the wort 



":>ia cf Ys3t v 4I wnere FHOgrwyaa prays to the goddew AetdvLww Anahit* 10 grant him the 
'■■rXVarvnah of tie Iranians, but she refuses- 
: \' :: } a - As Fredun gave his to Erii, see above a. 49- 
^;>» Schmidt, Persepolis I pi. ij 3 B; AMI N.F. 9> 197*, pL 20, 1. 

'.'"•^»8-See above n if- now that the nude bust emerging from the wmged circle depi«ed on the coyi 
.wears £ ek^k P oL«d beard rather than ^are-c.t long krd «m £ d» E«t was tr^uonaHy 
^reserved for royaLcy. The nudity once more nil* our an action With AhurarW a a a Per »an 
**»»; see HerooW, I, xo for tfa abhorrence of the Iranian, towards nudity It u ™£™^ 
.. Aarwhiie Ahuramazda never appears in Iranian art as « nude figure, .^/^"^j^' '' 
:.,a accessor of the Achaemenid winged symbol, nndt and that above the head of the King of Kings. 
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BAS [IAEQN] »Of ihe King« on the Athenian-type coins of Tribazus* predec't 
Tissaphernes 13 *, stood to indicate a similar royal sanction. 

Fifthly, when the Kingly Fortune of a glorious monarch went to a direct orij|§ 
successor, it retained its original features 1 * 5 . Accordingly, when in exceptional:^! 
the crown of a king differs from that of the winged symbol hovering above hinifS 
floating figure represents the Farnah of an illustrious predecessor of that king.'; 1 ^ 
the Persis kings who claimed Achaemenid heritage, naturally represented their FarM 
in the form of a typically Achaemenid king with »spiked« crown (Fig. j), *&'$& 
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Kg. 13. The Persepolis Treasury relief is its original form; after' F. Krefter, 
Persepoiis Rekonstraktionea (Berlin 1971) Fig. 16. . , 

knew from depictions on the royal Persian coins and seals. The Sasanians carried 1 -! 
notion one step further: a king who was named after a glorious predecessor, worfe-i 
official crown similar to that of the former namesake 13 *. 

There remains one special case to be considered, namely, the symbol above Daiii . 
the Great in the scene sculptured on Behistun (Fig. 14). Here the crenellated crownofj 
the king is markedly different from that of the winged figure; the latter is provid 
with horns traditionally reserved for gods, and it seems to have been derived fro 



1M For tie coin see E, S.G. Robinson in Numismatic Chronicle 1948 PJJV «-8 a; Calmeyer 
Abb. 3. .,; 

135 See above, 11. 46. ' ^ 

138 »5apur II, for instance, was given tie crown of bis great predecessor, Sapur I, The relationship 
between the crowns cf ArdasTr I and ArdaJir II is similar, and the crown of Kavad II is an obvioasj 
imitation of the first crown of Kavad I«,L Gobi 67 9. 



W crown* of some Urartian lower deities 1 * 7 . In the inscriptions accompanying the 
ft. e D 3 rius says that he destroyed the Pseudo-Smerdis who had usurped the 
ftv. e ^d restored the Persian kingship to Its rightful inheritors, the Achaemenids, 
Sute'champion he himself was. Since Darius was not born in purple, he justified his 
feition of the Kingly Fortune through his well-respected royal forebear, the hero 
*A epynymc-us founder of the Achaemenid House, who in a tradition was said to had 
— kln'nursed by an eagle 1 * 1 . Hence, it is reasonable to identify the eagle-king of the 
"f" khistiin sculpture as Achaemenes 1SB , depicted to symbolise the Kingly Fortune of his 
''"' Sjeritor Darius. Once the power and royalty of Darius was well established, the 




&-Fi E . U. Darius «*e Great on the rock sculpture of Behistun; after L. W. King - R. C. Thompson 
|The sculptures and inscriptions of Darius the Great On the rock of Behisw in Persia (London 15,07). 

'need to rely on his royal forebear declined; accordingly, he later showed his Royal 
^Farnah as his own image issuing from a winged circle, as can be seen on his famous 
•■British Museum seal and his tomb sculpture. His model was followed by his successors, 
^Sttil.the local ruler of Persis once more felt the need to rely on ancestral royalty, and 
; itliis time they went to Achaemenid repertoire. 

:.'v; Finally, in the Post-Alexander period, a variety of symbols, such as a diademed 
) ram, a winged human (Tyche or Nike) and the Sun (halo and radiated nimbus), 
•■igradually replaced the Achaemenid emblems of Farnah. These, however, fall outside 
ifthescope of our investigation, and require separate treatments. 



k/™ Calmeyer, Jdl 94, 1979. 3* 2 ff - Abb. 11. 

;C; 12a Above, n.97; for Aeh»emen« as a Persian hero see Herodotus III 7s; Stephanus Byzanunus, 

v$ V. *A;r,<rn/Mwijc,. 

•v: ; /*■*• So independently Calmeyer, op. cic 341. 
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"Ahura.Farnah ('Opoq>£ovi)c;) .whose Farnah is through Ahura«, a Ctppadocian prince, generate 

Artaxerxes III 140 . 
Arta-Farnah ('AoTCKpgov^c;, Aramaic 'rtpra.) .whose Farnah is through Arta (god of Righcecaisne^l 

borne by a brother of Darius the Great 141 , a nephew of the same king 1 - 12 ,, and an official"^" 

Xerxes 143 . ,,-^jjjf 

Anya.Faniah (AvSstan Airya X^arSnah; Gk. 'AQiotp6.Qvr]<;) "possessor of the Farnah of IrantjutSr 

Sarmatian king born c. }joB. C. 144 ; the elemenc-Farnah is Wescem Iranian instead of the AVcj 

Xfaranah. 

'Xtar.Fimah ('Axaxpigv^s for * L *Atao<p£pvr|s; Avestan Stsra X^aranah 145 ) .whose Farnah is thri 

ASar (deity of fu"e)« 3 a messenger in the court of .Darius che Great 146 , 
BiYa.Farnah (MeYaq^gvnc; or MsYaPScvtig), .whose Farnah is through Baya«, a .Persian* con 

of Phoecia in c. 402 B. C. 1 ", and an official of Artaxerxes II 148 . 
CiQra.Farnah (Cissa.Farnah, Glc. Tttfo"atp£oviic, EwJupSe-viic), .possessing glorious race, descent*, j 

by a famous satrap of Sardis 148 , and by a friend of Cyrus the Younger 1 *?; the name was ; 

well-knOTro in Media in the eighth century B. C. 1S1 . 

*Darya.Famah (Aramaic Dryprn). » Farnah possessing*, an official of Xerxes 1 ? 2 . 

DruTa.Famah (Aooucp^pvTi;), .whose Farnah is from Dru>a (goddess of cattle 163 }., a Persian govei 

of Sardis in 367 B. C, 1B4 . : j'" 

Farnah. ispa ($a.fp&am\q), .who obtains- Farnah through horses*, an Achaemenid prince, father-jit-ii 

of Cyrus the Great 155 . • 

Farnah, bazu (^ttovafia^oc), .whose strength is through Famah«, a general: of; Xerxes, founder oft 

Pharnacid House, in -whose names Farnah appeared regularly 156 . ■* ' '■';!;. 

Farnah, data (SapvaSiiTrjc 1 "), .Farnah created., a nephew of Xerxes 1 ", and a general in the army? 

the same king 158 , :.- 

Farnah-ka (fcapvcfaTis or Saovouxo?), . favoured by Farnahc, a popular Iranian name bf*i 

Achaemenid period 1 * . 



' LzSca (Babylonian Pirriaa.zata). .bora of Farnah., an ofnciaL in the time of Darius IP* 1 . 
^ Fi TxSa6ra Wotevoirfdl?), either .possessing his kin e dom through Farnah* or .whose Farnah is 
t-?^ k XSaera-VaZriya [the Holy Immortal who symbolized Doable Dominion]-, a Persian 

t'^^lV^nahr^h^posswsei skill ("d happiness) through Farnah., an official of Darius the 
lij^W, fSati^^vn^), .whose Farnah is well-being., 4 friend of Cyras the Younger 1 * 5 . 
L'^.-FarnJ, (Babylonian Tirl-pirna"*, Aramaic Tryprn 1 "), .who* Farnah is from {the god) Til" 8 )-, 

-^■w 'Iranian dignitary 189 and rhe owner of a sUrer bowl 1 ' . 

I^Siarnah (T^acplo^g), .who finds his Farn»h™«, one of the Seven Persians who overthrew 

•^SGiiiniata (Pseudo-Smerdis} m - 



140 Diodoras XXXI 19, 3. 

141 Herodotus V 25; VI 42. 

142 Herodotus VI 94. 

143 R. Haliock, PersepoLU Fortification Tableu (Chicago i9<W) 701 a. 

144 Diodoras XX 22. 4, 

145 M. Mayrhofer, Onomastica Persepolitana ("Wlen 1973) i«8. 
149 Haliock, op. cit, No. 1334. 

R. A. Bowman, Aramaic ritual texts from Persepolis (Chicago- 1970) No. 22,2. 

148 Xenophon, Anabasis, I, 2:20. 

149 For references see F- Justi, Iranisches Naraenbuch (Marburg 189-5) J 64 «*, 3. 
1SD Plutarch, Aitoxences 13. 

m Justi, op. cit 164; G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago 1936) 174. 
152 Mayrhofer, op. cit. 148' with references. .;?& 

1B * Yast IX; for discussion see L. FL Gray, The Foundations of the Iranian Religions (Boxnbij 

J 9 2 7 73-r- -^ 

1W T,. Robert, *Une aorelle inscription grecque de Sardis: Reglement de I'autourite perse relaofji 

un culte de 2eus«, CRAI 137J) 3ofiff. ' ; 

155 Herodotus II 1; III 2. -' ) 

1M Justi, Op. Clt. 92 ff. '. '; 

1ST Mayrhofer, op. cit 214, s 

3BB Diodoras XI «i t 3. 
166 Herodotus VII 67, 79. 
M0 Justi, op. cit 93. 
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/-: 161 A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur Dated in the Reign of Darius II 
^'(Philadelphia 1912), 60 with Gray Op. eix. 121. 

|i(; 18i Herodotus VII 65. 

Jf^* 183 ' Mayrhofer op. cic 24 c with references. 

,:|;i« Ibid _ 2i4 _ 

■■';■■'■ 165 Plutarch Anoxerres 11. 

I;. :..:. .160 Q ciL ,5 . Q n y op . c it f XI I -12. 

;;' in W.B. Henning apud A.D.H. Bivar, BSOAS 24, 19**, xji ^ d Bivar > J 1 ^ 5 '»'■ "? n> 3' 

■■.:■■■ .' 1 * 8 .On Tir see Gray op. cit 110 ff. 

"■.■.v=? M Clay loc. cit 

■•-:••-• 1T » .Bivar, BSOAS 14. 1961, xSgff. 

■"..'-'- m R. Kent, Old Persian (znd ed. Hew Haven 19 $3) 20*. 

&-#■" Darius, Bebistun (Old Persian version) III 48 f.; Herodotus III 70; 78; 118; 119. 



